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Definitions 

I have  chosen  Aberdeenshire  partly  because  I live  there  and  partly 
because  lay  evangelism  in  the  nineteenth  century  is,  so  far  as  I know, 
more  extensively  documented  there  than  in  other  Scottish  regions. 
There  is  a fascinating  record  of  the  work  ot  David  Gibson,  Baptist 
missionary  in  Galloway  from  1818-1853,  who  mentions  in  his  diary  a 
man  known  as  a “Jew”  with  a long  beard,  who  offered  to  preach  for  him 
in  Auchencaim,  and  there  is  word  of  one  Bob  McKitterick,  a butcher, 
who  took  up  preaching  in  the  open  air  and  eventually  went  to  England 
and  became  a Methodist.1  Perhaps  the  wandering  preacher  was  a 
commoner  sight  in  Scotland  than  we  can  know.  The  Men  of  the  North 
were  certainly  lay  leaders  but  not  evangelists. 

By  lay  evangelism  I mean  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  by  those 
who  are  not  ordained  to  the  ministry  or  priesthood.  I realise  that  this  is  a 
porous  definition,  as  different  denominations  use  words  such  as  lay  and 
ordination  in  different  and  sometimes  contradictory  ways.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  I shall  regard  Presbyterian  elders  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  laymen,  although  of  course 
Churches  of  Christ  had  full-time  workers,  but  these  were  not  ordained. 
Methodist  local  preachers  are  lay  people.  I do  not  equate  evangelism 
with  Revival,  although  one  can  lead  to  the  other.  I have  chosen  to  look 
at  a whole  century,  because  there  is  a real  development  in  evangelism 
from  the  time  of  the  Haldanes,  around  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  until  the  last  visit  of  Moody  and  Sankey  in  the  1890s.  I intend 
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to  refer  only  in  passing  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  and  to  concentrate  on  the 
two  quite  distinct  communities  of  rural  and  coastal  Aberdeenshire, 
Banffshire,  and  occasionally  Kincardine,  old  shires  that  make  up 
today’s  Aberdeenshire. 

Introduction 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Aberdeenshire  was  in  a state  of  continuous 
social  and  economic  change.  Large  estates  still  existed  and  in  some 
places  were  defined  by  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Lairds.  The 
Leslies  of  Balquhain  and  Fetternear  could  still  enforce  a “Catholics 
only”  rule  on  their  large  array  of  servants  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,2 
and  A.G.  Burnett  of  Kemnay  could  attempt  to  keep  his  tenants  from 
attending  Brethren  meetings.  We  shall  see,  when  we  look  at  landed 
evangelists,  how  influential  the  land  owning  classes  were  in  the 
religious  expression  of  the  county.  The  weaving  industry,  largely  home 
based  and  the  reason  for  a number  of  planned  villages,  faded  as  it  did  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  Aberdeen  became  a county  of  developing 
agriculture,  ringed  by  a number  of  fishing  villages,  built  round 
harbours.  Peterhead  had  a brief  flowering  as  a spa  town.  Feeing  fairs, 
where  agricultural  labourers  were  hired  by  larger  farms  were  held  into 
the  twentieth  century,  with  the  result  that  many  families  moved 
frequently  year  by  year.  The  fishing  villages  had  their  own  culture,  and 
there  was  a firm  demarcation  between  the  communities.  Intermarriage 
between  country  and  fisherfolk  was  discouraged.  Evangelism,  therefore, 
took  a different  form  in  the  rural  hinterland  and  in  the  fishing  villages. 

The  “Burnt-over  district”  is  of  course  the  name  given  to  revival 
lands  in  the  United  States,  especially  Western  New  York  State.  No  such 
intensity  of  revivals,  camp-meetings  and  new  religions  swept  over  any 
part  of  Scotland,  yet  in  the  North  East,  as  Kenneth  Jeffrey’s 
comprehensive  study  of  the  1858-1862  Revival,  When  the  Lord  Walked 
the  Land 3 has  shown,  a significant  impact  was  made  in  Aberdeen  and 
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in  the  rural  and  fishing  areas  of  the  county.  Revivals  have  been  endemic 
in  the  fishing  communities  of  Buchan  and  the  Moray  Firth  coast,  well 
into  the  twentieth  century,  partly  because  every  generation  has  to  be 
converted  afresh,  and  1 hope  to  show  that  in  many  modes  Aberdeenshire 
has  in  past  times  been  a hotbed  of  evangelism.  For  most  of  the  examples 
1 will  choose,  evangelism  aims  at  conversion,  and  increasingly  as  the 
methods  and  theology  associated  with  Charles  Finney  permeate  the 
British  scene,  “conversion”,  “being  saved”,  “being  bom  again”  are 
expected  to  be  sudden  and  decisive  moments,  of  “passing  from  death  to 
life”.  The  struggles  and  agonies  of  the  Puritan  classics  such  as  Bunyan’s 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners  which,  to  some  extent. 
Calvinist  preachers  still  expected  as  signs  of  a tme  conversion,  seemed 
to  be  bypassed,  or  at  least  compressed  into  a very  short  space  of  time. 

Opposition  to  Lay  preaching 

While  still  members  of  the  Established  Church,  Robert  and  James 
Haldane  itinerated  through  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  at  the  very 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  listening  to  Moderate  ministers  in  church 
in  the  morning  and  correcting  their  theology  at  open-air  preaching  in  the 
churchyard,  in  the  afternoon.4  Not  surprisingly,  although  they  were 
minor  aristocrats,  they  were  unpopular  with  the  authorities,  and  the 
more  so  when  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Home 
was  formed  and  young  trainee  preachers  were  unleashed  on  the  country. 
This  was  the  time  of  revolutionary  movements  in  France  and  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Scotland,  and  government  and 
church  were  nervous. 

Deryck  Lovegrove  writes,  “though  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  clergy 
lacked  the  same  emphasis  on  apostolic  succession  and  rarely  mentioned 
the  word  schism,  they  believed  strongly  that  lay  preaching  struck  at  the 
heart  of  church  order.  In  its  conventional  expression  this  was  simply  the 
conviction  that  those  who  assumed  clerical  duties  without  being 
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regularly  ordained  were  undermining  accepted  norms,  flouting 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  challenging  the  hegemony  of  the  established 
church”.* 5  Church  order  had  a biblical  basis  and  lay  preaching  is  not 
permitted  by  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  Pastoral  Admonition  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1797  accused  Haldane’s  men  of  “studying  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  their  pastors”.6  In  the 
nineteenth  century  many  ministers  of  both  the  Established  and  the  Free 
churches  were  less  than  appreciative  of  lay  preachers  who  they  believed 
subverted  civic  and  church  order.  In  1859  at  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  the  subject  of  lay  preaching  came  up  as  an 
appeal  from  a decision  of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen.  There  had  been 
objections  to  the  preaching  of  Reginald  Radcliffe  in  Greyfriars  Church 
and  the  decision  was  that  lay  preaching  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

Lay  Evangelism  in  Aberdeenshire 

I begin  this  account  with  an  episode  in  the  story  of  the  village  of 
Kemnay,  distinguished  among  other  things  in  the  nineteenth  century  for 
having  two  successive  Burnett  lairds,  John  (5th  laird  from  1802  until 
1847)  and  his  son,  Alexander  George  (6th  laird  from  1847  until  1908) 
who  were  both  convinced  Baptists  and  both  preachers.  John,  who  was 
born  in  1786,  was  educated  at  “Mr  Moore’s  Vineyard”  in  Richmond, 
Surrey  and  then  in  Edinburgh,  possibly  at  the  University  as  a non- 
graduating student.  While  there  he  became  a member  of  Christopher 
Anderson’s  Baptist  Church,  which  had  not  yet  migrated  to  Charlotte 
Chapel,  and  he  returned  to  Kemnay  to  take  up  his  responsibilities  as 
laird  in  1802  when  his  father  died.  He  continued  to  spend  part  of  the 
year  in  Edinburgh,  continued  his  association  with  Anderson,  and  in 
1814  married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart  of  Duneam,  whose 
career  had  led  him  from  training  in  English  nonconformity  to  minister 
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at  Cramond,  presented  by  Lady  Glenorchy,  to  the  adoption  of  Baptist 
principles,  to  qualification  as  a doctor,  and  to  a lite  of  benevolence  and 
editing  of  evangelical  periodicals.  Charles  Stuart  lived  in  George 
Square,  Edinburgh7  and  his  wife,  also  Mary,  was  a daughter  of  Dr  John 
Erskine  of  Greyfriars,  so  John  Burnett  was  well  integrated  into 
evangelical  society.  His  present  day  descendant  writes  of  him  “if  John 
Burnett  was  as  full  of  good  works  as  his  house  was  full  of  tracts  he  must 
have  been  a worthy  man”.8  In  1811  he  is  recorded  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  Schools  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland. 

Christopher  Anderson,  in  his  earlier  ministry,  made  several  itinerant 
journeys  in  the  North  East  of  Scotland  and  in  at  least  two  in  1810  he 
was  accompanied  by  John  Burnett,  who  bore  most  of  the  expense  of  the 
post-chaise  and  who  provided  tracts,  evangelistic  and  temperance, 
which  filled  the  conveyance.  In  extracts  from  his  diaries  Anderson 
recounts  travelling  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal  “by  packet  boat  to 
Kemnay”  [an  impossibility  as  the  canal  terminated  at  Port  Elphinstone 
four  miles  down  river  from  Kemnay]  and  preaching  in  a large  barn  in 
Kemnay  to  Burnett’s  tenants.  They  also  travelled  to  Loch  Tayside 
together.9  In  the  second  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  the  family  in  the 
big  house  in  Kemnay  are  noted  as  independents.10 

In  1 844  John  Bowes  came  to  Kemnay.  Bowes,  who  had  served  in 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection,  came  into  contact  with  the  early 
Brethren,  especially  Muller  and  Craik  from  1839,  but  always  firmly 
denied  that  he  belonged  to  any  denomination.  He  travelled  incessantly 
as  an  evangelist,  debating  with  a wide  range  of  opponents, 
Swedenborgians,  Campbellites,  Owenites,  Irvingites  and  any  one  else 
who  would  argue  with  him,  and  he  spent  some  time  as  a pastor  in 
Dundee,  associated  in  the  United  Christian  Churches  with  Hugh  Hart  of 
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Aberdeen.  In  many  ways  he  was  akin  to  the  members  of  the  Chartist 
churches,  preaching  orthodox  Christianity  allied  with  vegetarianism, 
cold  baths,  uncut  beards,  and  the  rejection  of  tea,  coffee,  alcohol  and 
tight-lacing!1 1 

In  his  journal  for  13  July  1843  he  writes  of  a visit  to  Inverurie 
where  he  preached  to  a large  crowd  in  the  open-air.  “Soon  after  I began 
Esq,  in  a gig  with  a spirited  horse  which  he  whipped  drove  up  the 
road  and  through  the  crowd”.  Bowes  was  injured,  and  later  the  farmer 
apologised.12 

Bowes  came,  on  29  May  1 844,  to  Kemnay,  because  he  understood 
that  “Mr  Burnett,  proprietor  of  fifteen-sixteenth  of  the  parish  was 
favourable  to  truth”.  He  “found  him  from  home.  His  son  holds  meetings 
and  preaches  in  the  parish;  he  treated  me  kindly  and  I lectured  at  one  of 
his  meetings”.  The  next  day  Bowes  and  Alexander  George  Burnett  (of 
whom  we  will  hear  more)  walked  to  Pitcaple,  then  to  Insch, 
Duncanstone  and  Culsalmond.  In  each  of  these  last  three  places  there 
was  a Congregational  church.13 

In  Kinmuck  on  1 December  1844  Bowes  lectured  on  the  evils  of 
schism,  and  he  remarks  of  the  Quakers,  “The  friends,  who  have  only 
five  meetings  in  Scotland  have  a meeting  here  the  farthest  North  of  any. 
They  seem  anxious  to  be  useful  to  their  rural  neighbours”.  Later  he  had 
an  argument  with  George  Garioch,  Free  Church  minister  at  Old 
Meldrum.  He  denied  that  he  was  Plymouth  Brethren  or  an  Independent 
- “only  God  is  independent”.14 

Despite  that  denial  it  would  be  just  to  call  him  proto-brethren.  In 
1845  he  met  James  Henderson  of  New  Leslie  near  Insch  who  had  been 
put  out  of  the  Duncanstone  Congregational  Church  because  of  his 
Baptist  principles.  This  man  did  not  join  with  the  few  other  Baptists 
meeting  in  Insch,  but  met  with  some  like-minded  people  at  Croft-end  of 
Auchleven,  and  with  another  small  meeting  in  Clatt.  Dickson  notes 
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Bowesite  churches  in  Clatt  and  Insch  from  1845.  While  Bowes  did  not 
usually  preach  to  large  crowds,  his  anti-clericalism  and  zeal  had  a 
lasting  influence  on  many  who  were  converted  through  his  influence. 

The  new  beginning  of  Brethrenism  in  Aberdeenshire  came  in  a 
minor  Revival  in  1869-71,  when  several  new  assemblies  were  formed 
which  presumably  absorbed  the  Bowesite  churches.  The  new  meetings 
were  closely  associated  with  the  evangelist  Donald  Ross,15  bom  in 
Alness  in  1824.  He  grew  up  in  a pious  home,  in  a family  which  “came 
out”  at  the  Disruption,  and  after  a short  time  serving  the  Free  Church  in 
Newmains,  Lanarkshire,  he  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Northeast 
Coast  Mission,  which  had  been  founded  in  1858  by  Thomas  Rosie,  an 
Orcadian  who  had  been  responsible  for  other  similar  mission  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  who  went  on  to  found  a seaman’s  mission  in 
Bombay.  Ross,  with  about  twenty  assistant  missionaries,  was 
responsible  for  the  coast  from  Ferryden  to  Thurso. 

The  Committee  of  the  Mission  were  members  of  various  Aberdeen 
churches,  and  soon  there  were  tensions,  for  Ross,  like  his  mentor 
Duncan  Matheson,  was  becoming  increasingly  anti-clerical.  Matheson, 
in  1868,  in  his  final  address  to  the  Perth  Religious  Conference, 
described  the  new  breed  of  itinerant  evangelists:  “I  call  the  majority  of 
them  irregulars,  free  lances,  knowing  no  church,  understanding  nothing 
of  parochial  divisions,  subject  to  no  master  but  Christ”.16  Ross, 
explaining  why  he  left  the  Mission  in  1870  to  found  the  Northern 
Evangelistic  Society,  wrote:  “on  the  surface  we  saw  at  least  three 
things:  first,  those  parsons  were  hirelings  - that  is  not  God’s  way; 
second  they  had  human  ordination  and  that  is  the  only  one  they 
recognise  - thus  making  nothing  of  God’s  ordination;  and  third  their 
churches  consisted  mostly  of  unconverted  people”.17  After  work  in 
Footdee  and  Aberdeen  City,  Ross  came  to  the  Garioch  in  1871. 
Services,  noted  for  the  interruptions  of  rowdy  youths,  had  previously 
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been  held  by  a close  associate,  Donald  Monro,  in  Inverurie,  Huntly, 
Insch  and  Rhynie  but  by  the  time  Ross  arrived  conversions  had  begun, 
and  converts  began  to  meet  together,  first  in  a Blacksmith’s  shop  in  Old 
Rayne. 

There  was  opposition:  Hugh  McIntosh,  a licentiate  of  the  Free 
Church  living  in  Port  Elphinstone,  published  a series  of  newspaper 
articles,  later  collected  as  a booklet,  entitled  The  New  Prophets,  being 
an  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Northern  Evangelistic  Society ,IS  He 
is  no  more  kind  to  the  evangelists  than  they  were  to  the  clergy. 
McIntosh  points  out  that  their  errors  are  the  very  errors  of  Plymouth 
Brethrenism.  The  doctrines  he  objects  to  are: 

T “Perfectionism”  - “I  am  as  pure  as  the  angel  Gabriel”. 

2.  Antinomianism:  “Believers  should  not  ask  pardon  for  their  sins 

for  they  were  all  pardoned  at  conversion”. 

3.  A strange  view  of  prayer  was  held:  “The  unconverted  man  prays 

to  the  Devil”. 

4.  A heretical  concept  of  faith  was  taught:  “Believe  you  are  saved 

and  you  are  saved”. 

5.  On  judgement  they  say:  “It  is  left  behind  in  Egypt”. 

Then  McIntosh  criticises  their  spirit.  They  demonstrate  egotism,  self- 
conceit  and  presumption.  They  set  themselves  up  as  discemers  of  the 
heart.  “We  have  found  more  hypocrites  in  this  parish  than  in  any  in 
Aberdeenshire.”  They  are  uncharitable,  and  sometimes  irreverent, 
making  jokes  on  solemn  subjects.  They  oppose  ministers,  churches  and 
Symbolics.  And  they  condemn  the  Confession  of  Faith  wholesale. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  common  ground  here. 

Alexander  George  Burnett  of  Kemnay,  who  had  accompanied  John 
Bowes  on  a preaching  tour,  was  horrified  by  these  preachers,  who,  he 
knows,  are  Plymouth  Brethren.  He  published  a tract,  Plymouth 
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Brethrenism  is  the  Antichrist  in  1873.  He  had  given  a site  for  the  Free 
Church  in  Kemnay,  but  he  would  not  do  so  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  Irvingites  or  Plymouth  Brethren.  He 
claimed  to  have  studied  the  works  of  Darby  and  Newton,  of  Craik  and 
Muller,  and  the  new  shape  Brethrenism  has  taken  under  Ross.  “They  do 
not  convert  sinners  but  aim  at  proselytism.”  He  accused  them  of  “being 
as  slippery  as  eels”,  and  as  they  never  admit  to  being  Plymouthists,  they 
are  practitioners  of  Jesuitry.  He  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  an 
emanation  of  Antichrist  and  that  they  had  ruined  the  small  Baptist 
churches  at  Elgin,  Grantown,  New  Deer,  Kemnay,  Inverurie  and 
Banchory-Teman.  Elgin  and  Grantown  Baptist  Churches  have  survived, 
and  I have  found  no  traces  of  the  others.  Certainly  the  Brethren 
Assembly  in  Inverurie  dates  its  beginning  to  1871,  and  the  rest  must 
have  been  very  small  gatherings,  or  perhaps  existed  mostly  in  Burnett’s 
hopes  and  imagination. 

There  were  small  and  presumably  evangelistic  Baptist  churches  at 
Balmaud,  in  the  parish  of  King  Edward,  founded  in  1797,  Old  Deer, 
extinct  by  1844,  New  Pitsligo  in  the  parish  of  Tyrie,  begun  1803,  St 
Fergus,  Independent  in  1804,  Baptist  in  1809,  Mamoch  or  Aberchirder, 
1806,  and  Fraserburgh  1810,  extinct  probably  before  1840.  Lachlan 
McIntosh,  one  of  Haldane’s  students  who  settled  in  Grantown-on-Spey 
in  1808,  itinerated  in  the  Buchan  hinterland  and  coastal  villages  in  1818. 

These  churches  had  enough  energy  to  found  the  Buchan  Auxiliary 
to  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1823,  which  enabled  a 
missionary,  James  Campbell,  to  settle  in  Insch  around  1830.  Larger 
churches  founded  in  Fraserburgh  in  1840  and  Peterhead,  receiving  an 
1840  Church  from  Longside  in  1859,  may  have  led  to  the  death  of  the 
country  churches,  only  Aberchirder  surviving  beyond  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Old  Deer  owes  its  origin  to  the  William  Ward  who  was  incumbent 
of  the  Qualified  Episcopal  Chapel  there  from  1798-1800.  He  is  said  to 
have  adopted  Baptist  principles  during  a visit  to  England  in  1797  and  in 
Old  Deer  he  published  a tract,  A Plain  Account  of  Conversion  soon 
refuted  by  Rev.  John  Skinner,  incumbent  of  Longside  and  Dean  of 
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Aberdeen  in  Some  Plain  remarks  on  a Plain  Account  of  Conversion 
now  in  circulation  thro  ’ the  Parish  and  neighbourhood  of  Old  Deer , 
published  in  1 799. 1 ^ This  is  not  a straightforward  story,  because 
McNaughton  refers  to  Ward  sending  a letter  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Home,  Haldane’s  Society,  in  1798, 
welcoming  the  Society  to  his  neighbourhood,  and  then  publishing  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  of  a Religious  Society  agreed  to  at  Old  Deer  in 
November  1798.  In  1801  a chapel  was  opened  in  a nearby  village, 
Stuartfield,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  a Congregational  Church. 
“Three  members  of  the  Anti-Burgher  Church  at  Clola  met  with  nine 
converts  of  a local  Episcopalian  divine  to  form  a prayer  meeting  and 
later  a congregation.”"  In  the  early  days  of  the  Haldane  movement,  the 
line  between  Congregationalist  and  Baptists  was  not  always  clearly 
marked. 

Ward  was  expelled  from  his  charge  and  spent  some  time  preaching 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  a Baptist,  assisted  by  two  English  Baptist 
students  from  Aberdeen  College,  and  with  their  aid  conducted  the  first 
public  baptism  in  Aberdeenshire.  Five  were  baptised  in  the  river  Ugie, 
including  George  Leslie  from  New  Deer  who  became  a supporter  of  the 
BMS.  In  1800  Ward  sought  assistance  from  the  Baptist  Society  in 
London  for  the  support  of  itinerant  preaching  and  was  awarded  £10.  By 
1805  he  was  in  Diss,  Norfolk,  and  subsequently  adopted  anti-Trinitarian 
views.21  Old  Deer  seems  for  a short  time  to  have  been  the  most 
aggressive  of  the  little  churches.  In  1804  a Mr  Patterson  from 
Stonehaven  was  granted  £5  by  the  Baptist  Itinerant  Society  in  London 
for  his  expenses  in  itinerant  preaching  in  Aberdeenshire  and  this  grant 

22  p 

continued  until  1810.  He  may  have  been  Adam  Patterson,"'  one  of 


iV  D.M.  Bertie,  Scottish  Episcopal  Clergy,  1689-2000  (Edinburgh,  2000),  476. 

20  W.D.  McNaughton,  Early  Congregational  Independency  in  the  Highlands  and 
the  North-East  of  Scotland  (Tiree,  2002),  393. 

21  C.  Stell,  Nonconformist  Chapels  and  Meeting-Houses  in  Eastern  England 
(Swindon,  2002),  236. 

22  W.D.  McNaughton,  Early  Congregational  Independency  in  Lowland  Scotland. 
vol.l.  (Glasgow,  2005),  237. 
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Haldane’s  students  who  settled  in  an  Independent  Church  in  Bervie  and 
became,  with  many  of  his  people,  Baptist  in  1803  or  1804,  thus  causing 
the  church  to  lose  influence. 

The  Church  at  Insch,  possibly  stemming  from  a split  in  the 
Independent  Church  in  Duncanstone  in  1830,  had  30  communicants, 
several  Sunday  Schools  and  an  itinerant  ministry  every  fourth  Sunday, 
according  to  the  Royal  Commission  Report  of  1837.  The  Echt  church 
depended  on  the  farmer  at  Wester  Echt,  James  Wight,  who  led  the 
church  from  1 827  until  he  left  to  become  an  elder  of  the  Scotch  Baptist 
church  at  South  Silver  Street  in  Aberdeen  in  1867.  The  churches  at  New 
Pitsligo,  and  Balmaud  were  small,  and  like  Echt  may  not  have  had 
much  evangelistic  zeal  - Scotch  Baptists  were  much  concerned  with 
church  order.  St  Fergus  has  the  longest  story  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  farming  family  of  the  Gardens,  one  of  whom  studied 
for  a time  with  William  Tulloch  of  Elgin.  There  was  an  evangelistic 
mission  by  the  Hamilton  Trust  missionary  of  Bristo  Church,  Edinburgh, 
in  1892,  held  in  the  chapel,  where  at  one  meeting  “there  was  scarcely 
standing  room”.23  Eventually  the  members  began  to  attend  the  large 
church  in  Peterhead. 

Independent  Churches 

Independent  or  Congregational  churches  have  been  well  documented  by 
William  McNaughton.24  Stimulated  by  accounts  of  the  work  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  George  Cowie,  minister  of  the  Huntly 
Antiburgher  Church  began  Missionary  meetings  in  the  town  in  1796, 
identified  himself  with  itinerant  preachers  such  as  James  Haldane  and 
William  Ballantyne.  The  Antiburgher  Synod,  declaring  that  “lay 
preaching  has  no  warrant  from  the  word  of  God”,  after  a lengthy 
process  deposed  Cowie  from  the  ministry  in  April  1800.  He  and  most  of 
his  congregation  became  Independents  and  the  Church  was  long  known 
as  the  Missionar  Kirk  of  Huntly.  Famous  sons  included  the  mystic 


23 
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W.D.  McNaughton,  noted  above. 
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George  Macdonald  and  a number  of  foreign  missionaries.  The  church  at 
Rhynie  was  formed  in  similar  circumstances  and  also  was  a nursery  of 
preachers.  Congregationalist  churches,  often  the  result  of  itinerancy, 
were  formed  in  Westhill,  Inverurie,  Insch,  Clola,  Peterhead, 
Fraserburgh,  Duncanstone  and  Culsalmond.  They  depended  on  placed 
ministers,  but  often  sent  out  lay  preachers.  In  former  Banffshire  there 
were  several  churches,  where  lay  leaders  became  ministers,  as  at 
Millseat  where  Joseph  Morison,  deacon  of  the  church,  was  “chosen 
pastor  by  his  brethren  in  1 83 1”.2^ 

Episcopalian  Churches 

The  North-East  has  been  a stronghold  of  Scottish  Episcopalianism,  with 
a strong  tradition  of  using  the  Scottish  liturgy.  Many  inland  towns  and 
several  fishing  communities  from  Muchalls  to  Fraserburgh  had 
significant  numbers  of  Episcopalians  in  our  period,  and  there  was  strong 
lay  leadership,  especially  in  the  villages.  Such  churches  were  scarcely 
welcoming  to  itinerant  evangelists.  There  is  a story  from  Buller’s  o’ 
Buchan  in  Cruden  parish  that  nicely  illustrates  this.  Fisherman  Jake 
Alexander  a lay  leader  in  the  Episcopalian  community  was,  by  his 
leadership  and  example,  crucial  in  enabling  the  Church  to  survive  the 
attacks  of  evangelical  preachers  in  the  1 860s.  On  one  Sunday  a couple 
of  lay  preachers  arrived  in  the  village  and  began  to  preach  in  the  open 
space  between  two  rows  of  houses.  So  great  was  Alexander’s  influence 
that  they  got  no  audience,  so  they  began  to  visit  from  house  to  house, 
beginning  with  his  home.  “What  business  ha’e  ye  to  stand  up  and  tak’ 
the  Lord’s  name  in  your  mou’  like  that?”  “We’re  called  to  it."  “I’ll 
warrant  ye  think  that  and  sae  did  the  seven  sons  of  Skevie  the  Jew."  The 
preachers  had  not  been  assailed  like  this  before  and  they  withdrew.  But 
in  other  villages  the  “Brethren  preachers’  scattered  the  Episcopalians  to 
the  wind”.26 

25  W.D.  McNaughton,  Congregational  Independency  in  the  Highlands  and 
North-East  of  Scotland  (Tiree,  2002),  355. 

26  R.  Strong,  Episcopalianism  in  Nineteenth  Century  Scotland  (Ox lord.  2002), 
59-62. 
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But  Scottish  Episcopalians  did  seek  to  reach  out  through 
establishing  schools  where  churchmanship  was  taught.  Also  in 
Drumlithie  near  Stonehaven  the  Episcopal  rector  opened  and 
maintained  an  orphanage  where  church  principles  were  taught."  It  was 
among  those  Episcopalians  whose  allegiance  was  to  the  Church  ot 
England  and  who  would  describe  themselves  as  evangelicals  that  there 
was  both  a somewhat  contentious  spirit  and  an  aggressive  missionary 
zeal.  Prominent  among  the  influential  gentry  whose  influence  was 
remarkably  strong  in  Aberdeenshire  was  Elizabeth  (nee  Brodie),  fifth 
Duchess  of  Gordon  ( 1794-1 864). "8 

The  Gordons  of  the  North  East  had  been  the  protectors  of  the  old 
faith  until  the  death  of  Alexander,  second  Duke  in  1729.  His  widow 
brought  up  his  heir  as  an  Episcopalian,  although  the  districts  of  the 
Enzie,  near  Fochabers,  and  Glenlivet,  remained  Catholic  strongholds, 
whose  interesting  churches  remain  today.  Duchess  Elisabeth,  widow  of 
the  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  was  strongly  influenced  by  Anglican 
evangelicals,  and  at  various  times  clashed  with  the  bishops  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  She  placed  clergy  who  did  not  owe 
allegiance  to  the  bishop  in  the  Gordon  Chapel,  Fochabers,  and  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Huntly.  It  is  not  surprising  the  duchess,  who  had 
been  willing  to  worship  in  the  parish  church  with  her  husband,  joined 
the  Free  Church  after  1843.  Her  home  in  Huntly  became  a gathering 
place  for  evangelicals,  even  before  the  Disruption.  Huntly  was  in  the 
notorious  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  seven  of  whose  ministers  were 
suspended  by  the  Assembly  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Mamoch  affair,  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  prominent  evangelicals  from  the  south,  often 
entertained  at  Huntly  Castle.  Among  lay  evangelists  whom  she  favoured 
was  Duncan  Matheson. 

Duncan  Matheson,"  of  Ross-shire  stock  was  bom  in  Huntly  in 
1 824.  He  was  a great-nephew  of  George  Cowie  of  the  Missionar  Church 

“7  Scottish  Guardian , 2 March  1865  (Aberdeen,  1865),  129,  130. 

28 

A.M.  Stuart,  Life  and  Letters  of  Elisabeth,  Last  Duchess  of  Gordon  (London, 
1865). 

2'’  Macpherson,  Life  and  Letters  of  Duncan  Matheson  (London,  n.d.  [?  1 887]). 
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and  was  impressed  by  the  evangelical  ministers  who  came  to  preach  in 
Huntly  after  the  Marnoch  case.  He  was  a stone-cutter  and  mason  by 
trade  and  worked  for  a time  in  Edinburgh  where  he  was  influenced  by 
Andrew  Bonar  and  Christopher  Anderson.  His  conversion  followed  a 
Calvinist  model,  with  some  years  of  searching  and  doubts  giving  way  at 
last  to  peace  in  believing  in  1 846.  In  his  own  preaching  he  emphasised 
the  need  for  instantaneous  conversion,  despite  his  love  of  the  Puritans. 
He  began  to  preach  around  the  Huntly  district  and  was  soon  employed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  at  the  salary  of  £40  per  annum.  He  published 
and  distributed  tracts  on  his  itinerant  missions,  and  after  adventures  in 
the  Crimean  War  in  1854,  he  returned  to  the  North-East  and  co-operated 
with  Free  Church  ministers  during  the  1859-60  revival,  having 
particular  success  in  Cullen.  “In  most  of  the  villages  that  stud  the 
Banffshire  coast  a stranger  in  those  days  had  but  to  signify  his 
willingness  to  preach  the  Gospel,  when  suddenly  as  if  by  magic,  the 
whole  population,  men,  women  and  children,  would  assemble  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God.”30  From  1860-1862  he  was  a main  participant  in 
great  outdoor  meetings  in  Castle  Park  in  Huntly. 

Other  evangelists  active  in  Aberdeenshire  were  Gordon  Forlong,  a 
cousin  of  John  Gordon  of  Parkhill  and  a brethren  teacher,  Reginald 
Radcliffe,  a solicitor  from  Liverpool,  Brownlow  North,  the  grandson  of 
a Church  of  England  Bishop,  who  was  a licensed  Free  church 
evangelist,  and  Hay  Macdowall  Grant,31  the  Laird  of  Amdilly  near 
Craigellachie.  He  was  probably  the  most  successful  of  the  landed 
gentlemen  who  became  preachers,  working  with  Free  Church  and 
Independent  ministers,  and  having  an  entry  to  aristocratic  circles  as  well 
as  being  an  effective  preacher  to  his  tenants.  Several  of  these  men  were 
involved  in  children’s  evangelism.  This  subject  is  carefully  covered  in 
Sprange’s  book,  Children  in  Revival:' 


30 

31 
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Ibid.,  122. 

M.M.  Gordon,  Hay  MacDowall  Grant  of  Amdilly  (London,  1877). 
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John  Gordon-Cumming-Skene  (1827-1882) 

John  Gordon,'1’  as  he  was  usually  known,  was  a descendant  of  several 
notable  Aberdeenshire  families,  hence  his  long  surname.  He  was  the 
laird  of  Parkhill,  near  Dyce,  and  Pitlurg,  near  Ellon.  He  married,  after 
his  first  wife  died  young,  Margaret  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  scientist  and  academic  and  a strong  supporter  of  the  Free 
Church.  Gordon  was  reared  as  an  Episcopalian,  and  became  deeply 
involved  in  evangelistic  work  after  his  conversion  in  1854.  He  held 
meetings  for  his  farm-workers,  to  whom  he  read  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Ryle  of  Liverpool,  and  associated  with  William  Freeman  of  Stonehaven 
- a schoolmaster  evangelist.  He  organised  Sunday  Schools  on  his 
estates,  and  attended  the  Free  Church  College  in  Edinburgh  as  an 
“amateur”  from  1857—58.  He  supported  all  the  lay  evangelists  of  the 
time.  Hay  Macdowall  Grant  of  Amdilly,  Brownlow  North,  Col.  Burnett 
Ramsay  of  Banchory  Lodge,  and  the  Earl  of  Kintore.  In  1857  he 
lectured  on  dispensationalism  and  seemed  close  to  Plymouthism,  but 
had  a strong  distrust  of  the  system  and  latterly  was  an  elder  in  Slains 
Free  Church.  He  is  remembered  by  the  Gordon  Evangelistic  Mission, 
now  incorporated  in  the  Mission  in  Old  Aberdeen. 

The  Mission  was  founded  by  Gordon,  Davidson  of  Inchmarlo,  and 
Bisset  of  Lessendrum,  Huntly,  three  lairds  who  wanted  to  assist  the 
country  churches  in  the  shire.  The  first  lay  evangelists  were  content  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers,  but  inevitably  tensions  grew. 
The  missionaries  wanted  to  keep  their  converts,  while  the  ministers, 
incieasingly  evangelical,  resented  the  claims  of  undenominational 
mission.  In  the  twentieth  century,  while  tours  of  the  countryside 
continued  and  students  from  the  BTI  and  other  sources  were  employed 
in  the  summer  — these  included  John  McMurray  — gradually  the  work 
focussed  on  Aberdeen  and  the  Hall  in  Justice  Street,  erected  by  Duncan 
Davidson  of  Inchmarlo. 


er  (London,  1885). 
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A Different  Point  of  View 

Unsurprisingly,  not  all  the  ministers  were  comfortable  with  lay 
evangelism.  Some  in  the  Free  Church  objected  to  the  teaching  on 
instantaneous  conversion,  and  “Moderate”  ministers  were 
unsympathetic.  Rev.  James  Davidson  came  to  Inverurie  just  before  the 
Disruption  as  colleague  and  successor  to  the  elderly  Mr  Lessels,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  long  ministry  he  gathered  his  detailed 
reminiscences  of  the  Garioch  into  articles  in  his  church  Supplement.  He 
is  reasonably  kind  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  who  was  patron  of  the  parish. 
Lord  Kintore,  a descendant  of  the  Earls  Marischal,  succeeded  his  father 
as  a young  man  in  1844,  and  joined  the  Free  Church  on  his  marriage. 
Davidson  comments: 

the  event  was  naturally  a valuable  one  to  the  FC  Congregation  and 
led  to  the  new  views  being  thought  of  here  and  there  in  the  parishes 
in  immediate  contact  with  Keith-Hall.  Kintore  became  ultimately  a 
very  zealous  advocate  of  the  ecclesial  polity  to  which  he  had  been 
converted,  but  he  was  one  of  nature’s  gentlemen.  He  had  no  turn  for 
business,  but  he  had  a facility  in  public  speaking,  and  was 
prominent  in  a religious  movement  which  in  its  best  days  endured 
for  a while.  That  movement  was  the  rising  up  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  some  that  usually  hung 
upon  the  skirts  of  that  class  to  become  religious  exhorters,  and  also 
inquisitors  taking  charge  of  the  religion  of  those  beneath  them  in 
society.  Their  time  of  apostleship  was  a limited  one.  Few  of  them 
were  attractive  speakers.  And  their  ideas  ot  their  duties  as 
evangelists  did  not  keep  them  so  steadily  at  work  as  ministers 
worked  nor  through  all  weathers,  nor  without  the  help  of  being 
entertained  at  the  houses  of  the  Great  ...  there  also  appeared  among 
them  individuals  whose  general  conduct  and  character  at  a tormer 
period  of  their  lives  their  audiences  remembered  better  than  they 
remembered  what  they  said  in  their  new  capacity  ...  most  ot  them 
had  a good  effect  on  a few  moral  waifs,  and  brought  them  lor  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  into  decent  habits  ol  life,  against  which  gain 
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always  lies  the  harm  they  do  by  decrying  the  persevering  work  of 
ministers  who  are  always  ministering  without  any  boast,  feeding  the 
mass  of  Christians  with  humble  and  habitual  use  of  the  means  of 

34 

grace. 

The  Earl  of  Kintore  not  only  preached  but  also  became  an  influential 
elder  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  “The  member  of  the  house  who 
seconded  the  proposal  of  the  Rev.  Roderick  McLeod  of  Snizort  as 
moderator  was  unknown  by  face  to  most  of  those  present.  He  was  a man 
still  young,  with  the  air  and  bearing  which  belong  to  the  most  polished 
society.  A deeply  fervent  tone  of  piety  marked  his  brief  and  truly 
suitable  speech.  The  stranger  was  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  who  this  year 
took  his  place  for  the  first  time  as  an  elder  in  our  Assembly.”33 

Methodism  in  the  Northeast36 

John  Wesley  made  several  visits  to  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and 
the  Societies  in  Aberdeen  and  Banff  have  a continuous  history  since  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  Wesley  visited  Turriff,  Meldrum,  Keith,  Cullen 
and  Banff  and  presumably  his  preaching  had  results.  While  Elgin  is 
strictly  outside  the  area  we  are  examining  the  following  extract  from  the 
Banffshire  Journal  is  illuminating,  for  it  describes  the  wandering 
preachers  who  were  around  the  counties.  “The  dull  routine  [of 
Methodist  preachers]  was  often  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of 
strangers,  who  preached  and  lectured  in  the  most  capacious  chapel  then 
in  Elgin.  This  was  the  Tabernacle,  built  for  James  Ballantyne,  one  of 
Haldane  s men,  in  Methodist  hands  by  1808.  “At  one  time  a zealous 
Quaker  would  appear  and  combine  great  wit  with  what  was  solemn  and 
grand.  At  another  a fair  Quakeress  would  have  occupied  the  pulpit  and 
given  a stirring  address  which  riveted  the  attention  of  old  and  young. 
During  the  Methodist  reign,  a soldier,  who  wore  a common  red  coat, 

J.  Davidson,  Inverurie  Supplement.  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  (Inverurie 
1887),47. 

35  Free  Church  Monthly  Record , July  1 863,  265. 

W.  Swift,  The  Romance  of  Banffshire  Methodism  (Banff,  1927). 
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frequently  preached  ...  this  militant  preacher  used  after  sermons  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  a female  from  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  to  conclude  the 
service,  and  the  rapture  and  enthusiasm  which  then  prevailed  have  not 
since  been  reached  in  Elgin.  The  lady  returned  to  domestic  life  and  the 
soldier  married  and  became  an  Episcopalian.”37  After  1817  Methodism 
in  Elgin  declined  and  the  Chapel  was  sold  to  Baptists.  Here  is  a picture 
of  a rather  anarchic  situation  in  a nominally  connexional  church.  No 
wonder  good  Presbyterians  were  alarmed.  Something  similar  seems  to 
have  gone  on  in  Keith.  The  Methodist  minister,  Jonathan  Brown,  wrote 
in  1805,  “this  town  abounds  with  sects  and  people  of  different  opinions. 
1 had  three  of  the  missionaries  as  they  call  them  hearing  me  on 
Sunday”/'  This  Methodist  community  ceased  in  1827,  and  Swift 
blames  the  itinerant  system. 

Referring  to  Cullen,  G.G.  Findlay  in  the  Methodist  Magazine  for 
1877  describes  the  fisherfolk  of  an  earlier  time,  “they  seemed  to  be  left, 
as  to  municipal  government,  sanitary  regulations  and  religious 
instruction  and  guidance  pretty  much  to  their  own  devices.  An 
occasional  sermon  from  a Methodist  preacher  or  an  independent 
missionary  was  about  the  entire  evangelical  teaching  the  coastal  villages 
then  enjoyed”.  Things  changed  dramatically  with  the  evangelistic  tours 
of  James  Turner  (18 18-1 863). 39  Turner  was  a native  of  Peterhead  and  a 
cooper  to  trade.  After  his  conversion  he  taught  in  the  Methodist  Sunday 
School  and  became  a Class  leader.  In  1854  he,  having  received  a clear 
call  to  preach,  gave  his  first  sermon.  In  1859  the  herring  fishing  failed 
and  he  began  to  preach  in  the  fishing  villages  around  Peterhead  and  then 
along  the  Moray  coast  and  inland.  In  Crovie  and  Gardenstown  his 
converts  began  family  worship,  but  he  had  little  success  in  Pennan,  and 
was  indeed  very  unpopular  in  his  native  Peterhead  for  his  attacks  on 
“unconverted  ministers”.  Many  converts  joined  the  UP  churches  in 
Portessie  and  Banff,  but  others  helped  to  form  Methodist  churches 
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which  still  meet.  Manifestations  took  place  under  his  preaching,  much 
leaping  and  praising  God,  and  prostrations,  which  his  enemies  ascribed 
to  the  judicious  use  of  chloroform.  Worn  out  by  his  efforts  he 
succumbed  to  tuberculosis  in  1863. 

Churches  of  Christ  or  Campbellites 

These  churches,  seeking  to  restore  Primitive  Christianity,  owe  their 
origin  in  part  to  the  teachings  and  activities  of  Alexander  Campbell,  a 
Scotch-Irish  immigrant  to  the  United  States,  who  broke  with  Baptists 
over  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  believers’  Baptism  and  over  his 
rejection  of  Calvinism.  They  largely  recruited  from  the  Scotch  Baptists, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  their  meetings  in  the  Northeast  appear 
partly  to  have  been  spontaneous,  as  in  Turriff,  in  1838,  when  six 
brethren  began  to  meet  together,  and  in  Banff,  formed  the  following 
year.  G.C.  Reid  of  Dundee,  associated  with  a similar  church  to  that  of 
Bowes,  became  their  most  effective  evangelist.  In  1848  there  were 
twenty  members  in  each  church,  and  in  1866  Alexander  Brown,  a 
Church  of  Christ  evangelist  reported  twelve  in  Mintlaw,  forty  in 
Fraserburgh,  thirty-six  in  Pitsligo,  and  twenty  in  Craigston,  alongside 
the  older  churches.40  These  meetings  depended  on  lay  evangelists,  and 
Alexander  Campbell  himself  on  his  ill-fated  journey  visited  some  in 
Scotland  in  1847.  He  was  accused  of  being  a slaveholder  and  defender 
of  man-stealers  and  spent  some  time  in  Glasgow  Jail.  While  a small 
movement,  the  Churches  of  Christ  represent  yet  another  variety  of  lay 
evangelism.  Indeed  their  leaders  were  scornful  of  clerical  titles  such  as 
“reverend”  and  of  any  kind  of  one-man  ministry. 

Alexander  George  Burnett 

We  end  as  we  began  with  a Burnett,  Alexander  George,  the  “worthy  and 
versatile  laird  of  Kemnay,  an  ardent  Baptist”,41  as  he  is  described  in  the 
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history  of  Crown  Terrace  Baptist  Church  Aberdeen,  when  he  married  as 
his  second  wife  Anna-Maria  Pledge,  daughter  of  a former  minister  of 
the  church.  Like  his  father  he  was  baptised  by  Christopher  Anderson, 
and  he  attended  classes  in  the  New  College,  conducted  by  Thomas 
Chalmers  while  he  lived  in  Edinburgh. 

According  to  the  Third  Statistical  Account  of  Aberdeenshire  he  was 
a quaint  survival  of  a vanished  feudal  age,  with  his  own  chapel  and 
school.4-  According  to  his  great-granddaughter,  the  present  laird  of 
Kemnay,  he  was  a rather  unpleasant  man,  interested  only  in  his  food 
and  writing  to  the  papers,  neglecting  his  estate  and  his  family  to  travel 
to  the  continent.  He  was  burnt  in  effigy  for  attempting  to  evict  a tenant 
in  1886,  and  he  was  stoned  in  the  street  by  the  wild  youth  of  Kemnay. 
He  took  some  of  them  to  court  for  disrupting  his  services  in  his  chapel, 
where  he  preached  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  he  is  remembered  by 
some  as  a figure  of  ridicule.  Yet  he  consistently  proclaimed  evangelical 
doctrines  and  published  some  of  his  sermons,  the  latest  being  a eulogy 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  also  published  accounts  of  those 
continental  travels,  to  Italy,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenants,  “so  that  their  imaginations  can  soar  a little  beyond  the 
circumscribed  field  in  which  Providence  has  located  them”.43 

Wherever  he  went  he  sought  out  Baptists,  addressing  the  German 
Baptist  Convention,  telling  them  that  they  made  too  much  of  singing, 
and  that  Baptists  were  the  future  of  Germany.  He  was  furiously  anti- 
Catholic,  believed  that  Baptists  had  made  a grave  error  in  becoming  a 
denomination,  and  when  Anna-Maria  died,  he  persuaded  the  then 
minister  of  Crown  Terrace  to  read  the  Prayer  Book  Burial  Service  at  the 
funeral. 

He  was  active  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  both  locally  and  in 
London,  and  he  was  an  inveterate  name-dropper,  claiming  James 
Haldane,  Charles  Spurgeon,  and  Prince  Albert  among  his 
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acquaintances,  and  being  proud  of  having  brought  Evangelical 
clergymen  to  the  incumbency  of  St  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Aberdeen,  the  Church  of  the  Dunbar  schism.  He  had  views  on 
everything,  from  Unitarianism  to  the  necessity  of  Protestant  ministers 
being  married  to  Garibaldi  (if  the  Pope  is  an  emissary  of  the  Devil,  then 
most  assuredly  Garibaldi  is  an  emissary  of  Jesus  Christ).44  He  was  wary 
of  revivalism,  and  found  a medical  explanation  for  the  manifestations, 
yet  he  recalls  a small  revival  in  Inverurie,  led  by  Ebenezer  Cornwall  in 
the  Independent  Church.45  Cornwall,  bom  to  an  Aberdeen  Baptist 
family,  became  a Congregationalist  minister,  but  his  Inverurie  exploits 
seem  to  have  escaped  Dr  McNaughton. 

This  awkward  man,  with  his  strong  ideas  and  his  desire  to  publish 
them,  may  fittingly  bring  to  an  end  this  glance  at  lay  evangelists  in 
Aberdeenshire.  These  evangelists,  and  there  were  women  too,  like 
Jessie  McFarlane  and  others  connected  with  the  early  Brethren,  were 
strong  characters,  effective  in  many  ways  and  a real  factor  in  the 
religious  life  of  both  rural  and  fishing  communities. 
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